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CHAPTER I 



THE PROBLEM AND OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 
THE PROBLEM 

The task of teaching children to read has been a primary concern to edu- 
cators and parents for many years. The demands imposed by the increasing 
technological advances of our society require that we explore various means 
of more effectively and efficiently teaching reading. 

For several years teachers and administrators in San Diego County have 
been vitally concerned with the entire area of the Language Arts. In 1957 
several teachers working with staff members of the Department of Education, 

San Diego County, began to develop what they felt might be an improved way of 
teaching the language arts in the primary grades. This development, while 
slow at first, through the years gradually involved more and more teachers and 
administrators. The approach which finally evolved was a synthesis of methods 
and ideas developed by many people in a variety of locations over a period of 
almost two decades. 

At first this approach was called the "creative writing approach to the 
teaching of reading. " The individuals involved in the developmental work be- 
came convinced that they were moving in the right direction because of evidence 
obtained in observing students in the classroom. Children were introduced to 
writing before they learned to read, utilising their own productions as their 
reading material. The amount and the quality of written production was con- 
sidered comparable to that of students being instructed by other methods. The 
experimenters also felt that this approach freed children from the lock- step 
procedures of the adopted graded basal reading series, with its tightly con- 
trolled vocabulary, and allowed them to progress in reading as rapidly as their 
individual vocabulary development would permit. 

Because there was intense interest in reading instruction, the Reading Study 
Project was launched during the 1959-1960 school year. This project involved 
sixty-seven teachers from eleven school districts who volunteered to teach one 
of three defined approaches to the teaching of reading. These approaches were 
named the Basic Method, the Individualized Method, and the Language Experience 
Approach (successor to the creative writing approach). The project was ex- 
ploratory in nature. Systematic comparison of the effectiveness of the language 
curricula was not attempted; however, standardized test evidence indicated that 
children seemed to do as well in the Language Experience Approach as they did 
in Individualized or Basic Methods. The Reading Study Project is reported in a 
series of monographs entitled "Improving Reading Instruction," published by the 
Superintendent of Schools, Department of Education, San Diego County. 
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Participation in the Reading Study Project sustained an interest in the 
Language Experience Approach and even encouraged some school districts to 
adopt this methodology in their language arts curriculum. 

Educators and parents have been extremely concerned with the lack of re- 
search evidence regarding the effectiveness of an experience approach. Since 
several years have elapsed, during which time many teachers have become 
experienced in this type of approach, it was felt that a contribution to the field 
of knowledge could be made by the study reported here. The Department of 
Education, San Diego County, is very much aware of the difficulty involved in 
doing "human being" research in the classroom. It is felt, however, that the 
current study gives some clues as to strengths and weaknesses which exist in 
an experience approach. 



THE OBJECTIVES 

The study was designed to determine the relative effectiveness of the 
Experience Approach to the teaching of the language arts as compared with the 
Traditional Method. To accomplish this, four areas of the language arts were 
separately measured — namely, reading, writing, listening, and speaking. In 
addition, an index of development in reading interest was taken and pupil 
attitude toward reading determined. The following hypothesis was tested: Will 
two defined methods of instruction in the language arts produce measurably 
different results in achievement of first grade pupils ? 

Answers to the following questions were sought: 

1. Which of the two methods tested produced a significant difference 
in reading achievement? 

2. Which method produced a significant difference in listening? 

3. Which method produced a significant difference in speaking? 

4. Which method produced a significant difference in writing? 

5. Which method produced a significant difference in attitude toward 
reading? 

6. Which method produced a significant difference in interest in 
reading? 

7. Which method is most appropriate for children of different 
ability levels? 
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8. Which method is most appropriate for students of different 
socio-economic levels ? 

9. Which method is most appropriate for boys? 

10. Which method is most appropriate for girls? 



CHAPTER II 



SELECTED RELATED RESEARCH 

Although the interrelatedness of reading and other facets of the language 
arts has been noted by various writers, few systematic studies of the nature of 
these relationships exist. Gray 1 has proposed that instruction in all the 
language arts be provided in a closely integrated program. Martin^ studied 
developmental interrelationships among language variables in first grade 
children. Coefficients of correlation among seven variables were determined 
at the beginning and end of the first grade on 240 children. Only one oral 
language measure, the number of different words used, showed a low positive 
relationship to reading readiness at the beginning and achievement at the end 
of the first year. The relationship of oral language to the reading of first grade 
children which exists when the teacher uses the children's actual language in 
making reading materials was not explored in the Martin study. 

The effect of children's oral language on reading was explored in a short- 
term study by Lane 3 . This study also yielded information on the value of the 
in-service training which the teachers were provided for improvement in 
reading instruction. 

The reports of investigators regarding the desirability of recognizing the 
interrelatedness of various language factors and the logic of basing an instruc- 
tional program upon an integrated approach support the notion that: systematic 
research on the effectiveness of an integrated approach is needed. The lack of 
valid information was also cited by a study group of the Project English Research 
Conference^. This group affirmed the need for studies of the relationship be- 
tween the teaching and learning of reading, speaking, listening, and writing. 

1 Gray, William S. "Reading. ' Encyclopedia of Educational Research ^ 

Chester W. Harris, ed. 3d ed. Macmillan, 1960, pp. 1117-1118. 

^Martin, Clyde. "Developmental Interrelationships Among Language Variables 
in Children of the First Grade. " Elementary E nglish . Vol. XXXII, 
March 1955, pp. 167-171. 

3 Lane, K. Boyd. "A Description, Analysis, and Evaluation of Three Approaches 
to the Teaching of Reading." Doctoral Dissertation. North Texas State 
University, August 1963. 

^Strickland, Ruth G. "Some Important Research Gaps in the Teaching of 
Elementary Language Arts. " Needed Research in the Teaching of English . 

U. S. Office of Education Cooperative Research Monograph Number 11, 
1963, p. 9. 
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Clymer^ points out that much of the research in language arts has been con- 
ducted by means of short-term, single-variable studies. Such research provides 
tantalizing leads but does not permit us to determine clearly the influence of the 
development of one language art upon another. While difficult to design and 
carry out, the importance of such studies makes it imperative that this research 
be done. 

Strickland^ also has noted our dependence upon an accumulation of opinion 
and tradition rather than upon reliable research in listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

Research that has been focused directly on an "experience approach" to the 
teaching of the language arts is particularly sparse. In Gunderson's review of 
Research in Reading at die Primary Level ? she cites a study by Basting. This 
study compared the effectiveness of an experience approach to beginning reading 
with the procedure of using a teacher's manual of a basal series. Her popula- 
tion was limited to sixty students in two groups in the first grade. She found a 
significant difference in the number of words reproduced in favor of the experi- 
ence approach but found no significant difference between the groups in 
comprehension or word recognition and meaning. 

Russell and Fea® have pointed out that in reality there can be no single 
sensory approach to reading for normal children. The "experience approaches" 
were designed to use several of the senses. These approaches emphasized 
meaning in reading rather than identification- recognition, although the two are 
related. Anderson and Dearborn^ believe that the chief value of such approaches 
lies in the formation of a context (experience) to enable the reader to test his 
attempts at word recognition and interpretation of reading material. 

Justification for the experience approach to reading is found in the theoretical 
position that the language symbol system used by children in listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing has meaning to the individual child only in terms of his own 
past experiences. The instructional program which systematically reinforces 

^Clymer, Theodore. "Language Arts and Fine Arts - Foreword." Review of 
Educational Research . Vol. XXXI, April 1961, p. 117. 

^Strickland, loc. cit. 

?Gunderson, Doris V. Research in Reading at the Primary Level . U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 1963, pp. 6-7. 

® Russell, David H. , and Fea, H. R. "Research on Teaching Reading. " Handbook 
of Resear ch on Teaching . N. L. Gage, ed. Rand McNally, 1963, pp. 865-928. 

9 Anderson, Irving H. , and Dearborn, W. F. The Psychology of Teaching 
R eading . Ronald Press, 1952. 
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the close tie of the symbols (words) with individual and collective experience 
will reinforce the development and expansion of meaning. Comprehension and 
meaning rather than rapid and adroit symbol manipulation became the major 
focus of this instruction. 

It is clear that well-conceived, carefully controlled, longitudinal studies of 
appropriate populations are needed before any conclusions can be stated with 
conviction regarding the characteristics of the complex interrelationships among 
the language arts. It is also obvious that teaching approaches which show 
promise for helping children acquire these vitally needed skills must be sub- 
jected to scrupulous research in order that teaching methods may be soundly 
based. 



CHAPTER III 



PROCEDURES 

TREATMENT DIFFERENTIATION 



The purpose of this research study was to determine the relative effective- 
ness of two approaches to the teaching of language arts at the first grade level. 
A description of the two treatments follows. 

Experience Approach 



The Experience Approach involves the integrated teaching of the skills of 
listening, speaking, writing, and reading. In this approach the language arts 
are taught as one program so that the development of skills in one area is re- 
lated to and reinforces the development of skills in other language arts areas. 
The language and thinking of the individual child constitute the basis for all 
skill development. The following criteria and rationale statements serve as 



guidelines for the Experience Approach. 

CRITERIA **) 

I. The teacher creates situations in 
which each child feels encouraged 
to produce something of his own 
thinking and interest using famil- 
iar media such as crayon, pencil, 
and paint. 



2. The teacher gives each child an 
opportunity to express his think- 
ing through oral language. The 
child responds as an individual, 
as a member of a small group, or 
in the total class group. 



RATIONALE 

1. All learning must be based upon 
the previous experience of learner. 
In expressing what he knows the 
child should use familiar media of 
expression. Those which are 
normally used in the home and the 
kindergarten should be continued 
into the first grade and beyond. 

2. Oral language is a base from 
which written language emerges. 
Until the child is able to express 
his ideas through speech, he is 
less able to communicate effec- 
tively with others and has a 
limited basis upon which to build 
a writing-reading vocabulary. 



10 San Diego County, Superintendent of Schools. "Description of Three Approaches 
to the Teaching of Reading. ** Improving Reading Instruction, Monograph No. 

* 2. May 1961, pp. 20-25. 
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CR1T2RIA 

3. Ill the primary grades, the 
teacher extracts from the oral 
expression of the individual a 
s entence or two which summa- 
rizes his story. The teacher 
records the child's story in 
summary form for the child and 
In his presence, using as much of 
the child's language (his particular 
mode of expression) as possible. 



4. When using small groups, the 
teacher records the story in the 
presence of the children, having 
them arranged so that they can 
observe the writing. 



5. As the teacher writes he takes 
opportunity to call attention to 
letter formation, relationship of 
beginning sounds to the symbols 
used, repetition of sound and 
symbol in many situations, capi- 
talization and punctuation^ and 
sentence sense, 

6, The teacher and children carry on 
informal discussions which relate 
to the problem of helping them 
understand that what they say is 
being symbolized with the letters 
of the alphabet. 



RATIONALE 

3. A fundamental concept which the 
child must hold abu t "what read- 
ing is" is that it is speech written 
down. As the child sees his own 
speech taking the form of writing, 
he is developing readiness for both 
writing and reading. 3y using the 
child's expressed thoughts, mean- 
ingful content related to his 
background of experience is pro- 
vided. He is thus able to identify 
more closely with the written 
material. 

4. The informal grouping around the 
teacher as he writes the dictation 
of one child after another gives 
all children a feeling of participa- 
tion in the total experience of the 
group. 

5. The natural way for a child to 
understand "what reading really 
is" is to observe the recording of 
his own speech with the letters of 
the alphabet. Teaching language 
skills with reference to an actual 
meaningful task is an effective 
procedure. 

6. When the child has insight into and 
understanding of the reasons and 
procedures underlying a written 
language system, his ability to 
make use of the system is 
enhanced. 

He understands that what he has 
represented in painting and draw- 
ing and said orally can be 
symbolized in conventional 
written form and read. 
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CRITERIA 

7. The teacher binds the productions 
of small groups into books that 
can be used in follow-up activities 
in the classroom. The teacher 
may have the same group involved 
in such activities as recalling what 
was recorded on a previous day, 
recognizing letters and words, 
matching words that are alike, 
suggesting a new story, etc. 

One group of children might read 
pupil-produced books developed 
by other groups. 



8. As soon as the teacher is aware 
that a few children can copy 
simple words, he helps them to 
write what they call their own 
stories. These are usually such 
stories as might accompany a 
self-portrait, recording a recent 
experience, planning individual 
or group activities. 



RATIONALE 

7. Interest in learning to write and 
read is stimulated by the use of 
materials produced within the 
classroom. Reading books 
authored by pupils in a class 
motivates the child to try to 
achieve competence in reading 
beyond normal expectations. As 
the teacher and children work 
with reading material which has 
been produced in the classroom, 
there is increased interest in 
analyzing the skills involved in 
producing a book. The apprecia- 
tion and skills derived from 
these activities help children to 
move with enthusiasm into the 
reading of commercially prepared 
reading materials. 

8. Children who are helped to move 
into writing on their own at* an 
early age are developing a balance 
in communication skills which is 
desirable for better understanding 
of our language and its use in 
daily life. Simple beginnings in 
writing in the early part of the 
first grade are challenging and 
interesting to children. A basic 
objective of language instruction 
is to help the child recognize and 
capitalize upon the natural inter- 
relatedness of writing, reading, 
speaking and listening. 
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CR1TER1A 

9. A variety of independent activities 
(using crayon, pencil, paint, etc.) 
is open to the child during the time 
in which he is not directly in- 
volved in individual or small 
group sessions with the teacher. 
These pupil products may serve 
as the bases for total class ex- 
periences in language. The 
child's interpretation of his inde- 
pendent work is recorded by the 
teacher or the child himself for 
the whole class to see. In this 
way, provision is made for an 
additional experience from which 
the class is able to see how 
thoughts are recorded in writing. 
Instruction in skills appropriate 
to the task at hand, plus further 
discussion of the purposes of 
writing, can be carried on in this 
type of situation. 

10. The teacher and children develop 
a simple routine for guiding and 
utilizing children's independent 
activity productions. This rou- 
tine might include (a) procedures 
for selecting and distributing 
materials, (b) procedures for 
displaying or storing products, 

(c) procedures for presenting the 
material and sharing experiences. 



11. The teacher utilizes the activities 
and procedures rliich provide the 
background and motivation that en- 
able the individual child to make a 
self-commitment to write on his 
own. The teacher is constantly 
alert to the emergence of such a 
development in each child. 



RATIONALE 

9. Most children seek activities such 
as painting, crayon sketching, 
dramatizing, etc. , because they 
have experienced some previous 
success in using these media. 
Young children are able to ex- 
press their ideas more freely 
through such activities as these 
than through writing alone since 
these activities place fewer re- 
strictions on ideas and vocabulary. 
The individual child sees a clearer 
purpose for his independent work 
when his own product is used for 
instructional purposes. Children 
who have mastered the basic 
skills of writing in conjunction 
with reading will continue to find 
it helpful to use a variety of media 
in communicating. 



10. The establishment of simple rou- 
tine procedures allows the 
teacher and children to plan 
activities over an extended 
period of time. Thus language 
activities that are held on differ- 
ent days are more clearly seen 
as interrelated; e. g. , writing to 
reading, speaking to writing, 
etc. The routines necessary for 
this type of organization give the 
children the security that comes 
from knowing what comes next. 

11. There is a period of maturation 
when the child is physically, 
socially, and mentally ready to 
write. This stage of development 
is unique to each child. One of 
the best evidences of readiness 
for writing is the child's own in- 
dication of his desire to write. 



t 
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RATIONALE 



CRITERIA 

12. After the child makes the self- 
commitment, the emphasis in the 
teacher's role changes from one 
of motivating the child to one of 
facilitating his development in the 
communication skills. The 
teacher encourages the child to 
express his experience in appro- 
priate forms of communication. 
Assistance is given the child in 
planning his independent effort 
and in the specific skills required 
for it. 

13. The teacher may invite other 
children to react to a child's in- 
dependent production (a painting, 
a model, an idea for a play) and 
to indicate what they would write 
about it. 



14. Children learn how to utilize a 
wider selection of communication 
materials as the environment of 
the classroom is enriched with 
their own productions and with 
other resources which they and 
the teacher bring. The teacher 
is working toward a goal of inde- 
pendence in each child, thinking 
through what is to be done, the 
difficulties to be anticipated, and 
the resources available to help 
the child solve his problems. 



12. One of the major goals of language 
instruction is to help all children 
to become more and more inde- 
pendent in their ability to 
communicate. This independence 
develops over a period of time, 
necessitating varying degrees of 
teacher guidance depending upon 
the child's level of development. 



13. Children learn from other children 
and develop a feeling of coopera- 
tion as they interact through 
sharing their own communication 
efforts. The children begin to 
sense the great variety of ideas 
possible in interpreting a produc- 
tion and gain some experience in 
making discriminative responses. 
The elements of creative thinking 
as well as critical thinking are 
utilized. 

14. Children learn to evaluate and 
select appropriate materials 
when a wide choice is available. 
Abundant resources help moti- 
vate the child to pursue an 
interest further or to develop a 
new interest; they also help him 
develop proficiency in using 
communication skills. 
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CRITERIA 

15. As children continue to write in- 
dependently, the teacher meets 
with them in small groups and 
works with them on vocabulary 
development. Children are pro- 
vided with word lists which 
contain basic vocabulary words 
for their level as well as lists of 
general interest. The teacher 
entourages children to use these 
additional words in many ways. 
TMs enables children to increase 
their vocabulary with a minimum 
of direct teaching. 



RATIONALE 

15. As children gain some confidence 
in reading and writing their own 
ideas, they need systematic help 
in expanding their vocabulary in 
reading by including in it those 
words they are most frequently 
using in their own language 
experiences. 



16. As the child develops a firm 
grasp of a reasonably large 
sight vocabulary, including a 
good number of the basic words 
for his level, the teacher pro- 
vides new printed materials for 
him to read. Opportunity is pro- 
vided for the child to read orally 
when it is appropriate for him to 
do so. The teacher records the 
words with which the child has 
difficulty and provides experi- 
ences which enable the child to 
add them to his vocabulary. 

17, As children have successful read- 
ing experiences they are provided 
more and more "book reading" 
opportunities. The child's in- 
terests, needs, and abilities are 
the prime factors considered as 
the teacher assists the child to 
move to higher levels of inde- 
pendence in reading. The child 
is encouraged to read for a 
variety of purposes. 



16. Meaning of, facility in using, and 
recognition of printed words are 
enhanced when unfamiliar words 
are learned in contexts which are 
meaningful to the child. Success 
. in first endeavors tends to sustain 
the child's interest in the task and 
inspires him to further effort. 



17. The child needs the sense of 
achievement which comes as a 
result of increased independence 
in reading. He can recognize the 
pattern of his progress and real- 
istically adjust his aspiration 
level at any given point. As the 
child branches out into many 
types and kinds of reading ex- 
periences, he begins to recognize 
his potential for greater inde- 
pendence in reading and the 
communication arts in general. 
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Using the preceding criteria and rationale statements as guidelines, specific 
teaching procedures were developed. 

The Experience Approach used the language and thinking of individual chil- 
dren as the basis for skill development. Beginning with the first day of school 
each child was encouraged to share his ideas with others through the use of 
words and pictures. With repeated opportunities for sharing ideas, illustrating 
• stories, and writing stories with teacher help, children began to develop writing 
vocabularies and were able to write their own stories independently. Devices 
such as picture-word charts, word cards, and room labels were provided to 
help children extend their writing vocabularies. 

The motivation and building of experiences upon which the children and 
teacher based the language experiences of listening, verbalizing, and writing 
were derived from library books, basic texts, stories and poems read by the 
teacher or a child, open-ended sentences, films, filmstrips, study trips, class 
or small group discussions, art prints, and children's paintings. Children in the 
Experience Approach group were encouraged to use their personal experiences 
for language development, with content of the stories usually drawn from litera- 
ture, science, and social studies. 

Teachers in the Experience Approach group utilized the daily block of 120 
minutes of language arts time in the following way: 

Approximately 35 percent in writing activities, with emphasis on 
activities designed to motivate and stimulate ideas, illustrate pictures, 
dictate stories, and write individual stories; 

Approximately 35 percent in reading activities, which included the read- 
ing of student stories, library books, and stories from the State- adopted 
textbooks; 

i 

Approximately 30 percent in direct skill instruction. The teacher taught 
skills to individual students as well as t;o small groups commonly re- 
ferred to as "seminars. " Each teacher utilized individual and group 
stories to determine skills to be taught, which included letter names 
and letter formation, word attack skills, capitalization, spelling, 
punctuation, etc. Emphasis in seminars was given to refining skills 
of speaking and listening. 

Traditional Method 

The Traditional Method tends to be structured around the materials of in- 
struction which are supplied to the classroom teacher. The State-mandated 
program in California is representative of traditional methods. The California 
State Board of Education has adopted textbooks in the language arts for the class- 
rooms of the State. Basal reading textbooks are introduced in the first grade. 



